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(Coneluded.) 

Srvart’s threats produced the intended effect on 
the mate; he was completely intimidated. He 
scarcely ventured out of Frank’s sight, lest he should | 
incur his dangerous suspicions, and the next day the 
vessel, accelerated by the gale of the preceding 
evening, arrived at Cowes. The captain and mate) 
immediately landed, and Stuart, no longer embar- 
rassed by their presence, was enabled to take the, 
necessary measures for Perdita. She assured him 
that if once conveyed to the main land, to Ports-| 
mouth, or Southampton, she could herself take the 
coach for London, and there, she said, happiness or 
misery awaited her, which her noble protector could | 
neither promote nor avert. | 

A wherry was procured. Before Perdita was) 
transferred to it, she took leave of all the sailors, | 
shook hands with each of them, and expressed to) 
them, individually, her gratitude and good wishes. 
Her words conveyed nothing but a sense of obliga- 
tion, but there was something of condescension in 
her manner, and much of the grace of high station, | 
that contrasted strikingly with the abashed, fearful, | 
and shrinking air of the girl, who had, till then, only} 
been seen gliding like a spectre along the deck, at-| 
tended by Stuart, and veiled by the shadows of, 
night. As the wherry parted from the ship, she) 
bowed her head and waved her handkerchief to) 
Frank’s shipmates, and they returned her salutation} 
with three loud cheers. 

Stuart attended her to an inn at Portsmouth, en-/' 
gaged for her a seat in the London coach, and then| 
followed her to a private apartment, which he had) 
secured, to bid her farewell. 

Perdita, from the moment she had felt her eman-! 
cipation from a degrading condition, and the joy of 
setting her foot again on her native land, had mani-) 
fested perhaps an undue elevation of spirits, an| 
elevation so opposite to Frank’s feelings, that to | 
him it was a grating discord ; but when she saw hin | 
for the last time, every other emotion gave place to 
infeigned sorrow and inexpressible gratitude. 

Stuart laid a purse on the table beside her.—* My 
shipmates,”’ he said, receive their wages to-morrow, 
so they have been right glad to make their pockets | 
clear of the little trash that was in them, which 
may be of service to you, though it is of no use to 
them.” 

“ Oh, Frank!” she exclaimed, “if I should ever | 
have any thing in my gift—if I could but reward 
you for all you have done for me !”” 

All the blood in Frank’s heart rushed to his face, 
and he said, in a voice almost inarticulate with of- 
fended pride, ‘‘ there are services that money can- 
not buy, and thank God, there are feelings in a poor 
man’s breast worth more than all the gold in the 
king’s coffers.” 

** Oh, what have I said,” exclaimed Perdita, “I 
would rather die—rather return to the depth of mi-, 
sery from which you rescued me—yes, ten times told, | 
than to speak one word that should offend you—you |, 


than life. I did not say—I did not think, that mo- 


| ney could reward you.” 
, “ Do not speak that word again,” said Frank, 


half ashamed of his pride, and half glorying in it. 
* Reward! I want none but your safety, and the 
blessed memory of having done my duty. 
ho !—I care no more for it, than for the dust I tread 


upon.” 


** | know it—I am sure of it,’’ cried Perdita, hum- 


Money— 


} to whom I owe every thing—my life—and more | station, he held that all God’s creatures, who feared 


their Creator, and did their duty, were on a dead 
level—and as to the duties of humanity, he trusted 
no American captain would go further than his own 
‘heart for instructions how to perform them.” The 
| British captain was ignorant of the spirit of the times, 
‘and auguring nothing favourable from Stuart's re 
|publican reply, returned, with a heavy heart, to the 
|ladies, to conduct them on board the captor’s ship. 
| The elder lady, the mother, was a woman of rank, 


bled for the moment by a sense of an elevation of | with all the pride and prejudice of high birth. The 


soul in Frank, that exalted him far above any acci- 
dents of birth or education. ‘“ Frank, you are rich 
in every thing that is good and noble—and what am 
I, to talk of reward—poor—poor in every thing but 
gratitude to you, Frank—I am poor in that—you 
must not then despise me, and you will forgive me— 
and you will keep this ring for my sake.” 

Frank took the ring, and the lily hand she ex- 
tended to him—his tears fell fast upon it—he strug- 
gled for a moment with his feelings, then dashed 
away his tears, and half-articulating, ‘‘ God bless 
you !” he hurried out of the apartment. Thus sepa- 
rating himself from the beautiful young creature, for 
whom he had performed a most difficult service with 
religious fidelity ; and of whose name, even he, was 
for ever to remain in ignorance. 

The enterprising talent of Stuart ensured its ap- 
propriate reward. In one year from the memorable 
voyage above related, he commanded a vessel ; and 
on the breaking out of the revolutionary war, he de- 
voted himself to his country’s cause, with the fer- 
vent zeal which characterized and consecrated that 
cause—which made the common interest a matter 
of feeling—a family affair to each individual. 

Stuart commanded an armed merchantman, and 
disputed with the noted Paul Jones the honour of 
having first struck down the British flag. However 


this may be, he was distinguished for his skill and | 


intrepidity—and, above all, (and this distinction 
endures when the most brilliant achievements have 
become insignificant,) for his humanity to those 
whom the fortune of war cast in his power. 

While on a cruise off the West-Indies, Stuart in- 
tercepted an enemy’s ship bound to Antigua. His 
adversary was far superior to him in men and guns, 
but as it did not comport with Stuart’s bold spirit to 


| make any very nice calculations of au enemy’s su 


periority, he prepared without hesitation for action 
The contest was a very severe one, and the victory 
long doubtful ; but at last the British captain struck 
his colours. Though we certainly are disposed to 


/render all honour to the skill of our hero, yet we 
dare not claim for him the whole merit of his suc- 


cess, but rather solve the mystery of victory at such 
odds, by quoting the expression of a patriotic Eng- 


lish boy, who said, on a similar occasion—*‘ Ah, but 


the Americans would not have beaten, if the Lord 
had not been on their side.” 


After the fight, the English commander requested | 


an interview with captain Stuart; he informed him 
that the wife and mother of the governor of Antigua 
were on board his vessel, and that they were almost 
distracted with terror; he entreated, therefore, that 
they might be received with the humanity which | 


their sex demanded, and the deference always due | 


to high station. Stuart replied, “ that as to high 





Americans she deemed all of that then despised or 
der—the common people ; rebels and robbers were 
the best names she bestowed on them, and in the 
honesty of her ignorance she sincerely believed that 
she had fallen into the hands of pirates. The younger 
lady, though deeply affected by their disastrous situ- 
ation, endeavoured to calm her mother’s apprehen- 
sions, and assured her that she had heard there were 
men of distinguished humanity among the Ameri- 
can sailors. The old lady shook her head incredu- 
lously. “Oh heaven, help us!’’ she groaned, “ what 
can we expect from such horrid fellows, when they 
know they have Lady Strangford, and the right ho- 
nourable Mrs. Liston in their power—and your 
beauty, Selina! your beauty child! it isa fatal trea- 
sure to fall among thieves with—depend on’t—ar 
range your veil so that it will hang in thick folds 
over your face—I will draw my hood close.”” The 
precaution on her part seemed quite superfluous, but 
the young lady obscured some of heaven’s cunning 
est workmanship with her impervious veil 

The servants were ordered to deliver the ladies’ 
baggage to the American captain, with a request 
that some necessaries might be reserved. Stuart 
answered that he interfered with no private pro- 
perty, and that all the baggage of the ladies remain- 
ed at their own disposal 

Lady Strangford was somewhat reassured by this 
generosity, and attended by her captain, and fol 
lowed by her daughter and servants, she proceeded 
to Stuart’s ship. Stuart advanced to meet them, 
jand offered her his hand—she proudly declined it 
jand passed silently on. A gust of wind blew back 
her hood—* Faith!’ exclaimed one of the sailors, 
who observed the scrupulosity with which she re 
placed it, ‘ the old lady had best show her fece, for 
I’m sure we'll all give a good birth to such an iron 
bound coast as that.’”’ But as the same breeze blew 
aside the young lady’s veil, there was a general 
murmur of admiration. She had, at the moment 
igraciously accepted the tender of Stuart’s hand, in 
'the hope of counteracting the impression of her mo 
ther’s rudeness, and when her veil was removed 
jhe had a full view of her face ; conscious that many 
|were gazing on her, she blushed deeply, and hastily 
| readjusted it, without raising her eyes. Stuart droy 
ped her hand—smothered an exclamation, and re 
jtreated a few paces, leaving her to follow her m¢ 
ither alone 
| One of his officers observing his emotion, said, 


\“ How is this captain ’—you don’t wink ata broad 


side, and yet you start at one flash from a lady’s 
bright face.” 

** ] got a scratch on my right arm in the engage 
ment,” returned Stuart, evading the raillery, “ and 
the lady’s touch gave me a pang.” 
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He then retired to his state-room, and wrote the | was not the most prudent maxim that “ discretion is | 
following note, which he directed to be delivered to the better part of valour,” but when valour would | 
the young lady.—“ Captain Stuart’s compliments to have been bootless, he knew how to employ the al-| 
the ladies under his protection—he encloses a ring ‘ternative, and his little schooner was celebrated as | 
once bestowed on him in acknowledgment of ho- the most desperate fighter and the swiftest sailor in| 
nourable conduct, as a pledge to them that the hand those seas, and her captain became so formidable, 
that wore such a badge shall never be sullied by a that the English admiral off that station gave orders’ 
bad deed. Captain Stuart will proceed immediate-, that the schooner should be followed and destroyed 
ly to Antigua, conveying the ladies, with the least) at all hazards. 

possible delay, to their destined port.”” Such acom- | Soon after this he was pursued by a ship of the 
munication to prisoners of war, might naturally ex- |line, and compelled to take refuge in the harbour of 
cite emotion in a generous bosom, but it does not St. Kitts, a French, and of course a friendly port to 
account for the excess of it manifested by the young the American flag. He anchored his vessel, and 
lady. She became pale and faint, and when her deeming himself perfectly secure ; and wearied with 


mother, alarmed at such a demonstration of feeling, ||hard duty, he retired to his birth, after setting a | 


took up the note, she caught it from her, and then, | watch, and dismissing his crew to repose. In the 
after a second thought, relinquished it to her. | middle of the night he was alarmed by an attack 

‘« ] see nothing in this Selina,”’ said the old lady, from the pursuing frigate, which had contrived to 
after perusing it, to throw you into such a flurry, elude the vigilance of the fort that guarded the en- 
but you are young, and are thinking, no doubt, of trance of the harbour, and was already in such a po- 
getting home to your husband and children; young sition in relation to him as to cut off every possibi- 
people’s feelings are like soft wax, easily melted.” lity of escape. His spirit, far from quailing, was ex- 

“ There is a warmth in some kindness,” rejoined asperated by the surprise. He fought as the most 
the daughter, earnestly, ‘“ that ought to melt the courageous animals fight at bay. 
hardest substance.” || horror of his situation, the commander of the fort, 

“ Really, I do not see any thing so very striking |from some fatal mistake, opened a fire upon him. 
in this man’s civility. It would be, of course, you He was boarded on all sides, by boats manned with 
know, in the British navy, politeness, and all that |eighty-four men. We are too ignorant of such mat- 
sort of thing being inborn in an Englishman, but it | ters, and too peaceably inclined to give any interest 
may be, indeed I fancy it is, quite unheard of in an | to the particulars of a sea fight. Suffice it to say, 
American.” that our hero did not surrender till he was himself 

** Shall I write our acknowledgments, Madam, to | disabled by wounds, his little band cut down, and 
Captain Stuart ; asked the young lady, with evident | his schoonera wreck. When the British commander 
solicitude to drop the conversation. |ascertained the actual force with which he had con- 

“ Certainly—certainly, my dear Selina, always tended, his pride was stung with the consciousness 
be ceremoniously polite with your inferiors.” | that a victory so dearly bought, had all of defeat but 


“ Madam, I think this noble Captain,” she would | the disgraceful name ; and incapable of that sym- 


have added, “ has no superiors,” but afraid of fur- | pathy which a magnanimous spirit always feels with 
ther discussion, she concluded her sentence with |a noble captive, he arraigned Captain Stuart before 


the tame addition, “ richly deserves our thanks.” him as a criminal, and demanded of him how he 


She then wrote the following note :—‘* Mrs. Lis- ‘dared, against the law of nations, to defend an inde- 
ton, in behalf of her mother-in-law, Lady Strang- | fensible vessel. 
ford, and on her own part, offers her warmest thanks ‘‘ Did you think,”’ retorted Stuart, with cold con- 
to Captain Stuart—the ladies esteem it heaven’s ‘tempt, “ that I had gunpowder and would not burn 
peculiar mercy that Captain Stuart is their captor. it !—do you talk to me of the law of nations !—I fight 
‘They have already had such experience of his mag- after the law of nature, that teaches me to spend the 
nanimity, as to render them perfectly tranquil in | last kernel of powder, and the last drop of blood, in 
reposing their safety and happiness on his honour.”’ my country’s service.” His conqueror’s temper, 
The ring, without any allusion to it, was reinclosed. heated before, was inflamed by Stuart’s reply. He 
When Captain Stuart had perused the note, he ordered him to be manacled and put into close con- 
inquired if the lady had not requested to speak with finement. This conduct may appear extraordinary 
him. He was answered, that so far from intimating in the commander of a British frigate but the Eng- 
such a wish, she had said to her mother that she lish, in their contest with the colonies, were not al- 
would remain in her state-room till she was sum- | Ways governed by those generous principles by 
moned to leave Captain Stuart’s vessel. The Cap- which they have themselves so much alleviated the 
tain looked extremely chagrined, he knit his brows, miseries of war. A defeated American was treated 
and bit his lips, and gave his orders hastily, with, ° 4 lawful enemy, or a rebel, as suited the indivi- 
the usual sea expletives appended to them—“ a dual temper of the conqueror. — 
sure sign,” his men said, “ that something went | The frigate was so much injured in the fight as. 
wrong with their Captain ;” but these signs of re- to render a refit necessary, and her commander sailed 
pressed emotion were all the expressions he allowed with his prize tor Antigua. 
to his offended pride, or perhaps his better feelings. 
The ladies were scrupulously served, and every rendered him obnoxious to the severest judgment 
deferential attention paid to them that Lady Strang- | from the admiralty court ; and though he might plead 
ford would have anticipated in the best disciplined | the services he had rendered the ladies of the Go- 
ship in his majesty’s service. vernor’s family in mitigation of his sentence, he 
A few days’ sail brought the schooner to the port proudly resolved Bever to advert to favours, which 
of Antigua. She entered the harbour under a flag he had reason to believe had been lightly estimated. 


of truce, and remained there just time enough for | Spirits most magnanimous in prosperity are often 


the disembarkation of the ladies and their suite.|; most lofty in adversity. 
During this ceremony the Captain remained in his by wounds, dejected by the fatal calamities of his 
birth, under pretext of a violent headach, but it) faithful crew, irritated by the indignities heaped 
was observed that they were no sooner fairly off upon him by his unworthy captor, and stung by se- 
than he was on deck again, moving about with an | cret thoughts of some real or fancied injury—chated 
activity, and even impctuosity, that seemed quite and overburdened with many griefs, received, and 
, , sullenly obeyed a summons to the presence of the 
It cannot be denied, that reluctantly as 
His he appeared before the Governor, he surveyed him 


incompatible with a debilitating malady. 
Captain Stuart continued for some months a for- , Governor. 
funate eruise about the West-India islands. 


To increase the | 


| Stuart well knew that his fidelity to his country 


Frank Stuart, mutilated | 


at his introduction with a look of keen curiosity 
He was surprised to see a man, rather past his prime, 
though not yet declined into the vale of years. With 
‘generous allowance for the effect of a tropical cli 

mate, he might not have been more than forty-five 

His physiognomy was agreeable, and his deport 

ment gentlemanly. He received Captain Stuart 
with far more courtesy than was often vouchsafed 
|from an officer of the crown, to one who fought un 

der the rebel banner, and remarking, that he looked 
pale and sick, he begged him to be seated. 

Stuart ‘declined the civility, and continued rest 
ing on a crutch, which a severe wound in his leg 
jrendered necessary. 

** You are the commander of the schooner Betsy t”’ 
said the Governor. 
| ‘* What’s left of him,” returned Stuart. 
| ‘ You appear to be severely wounded,” continued 
the Governor. 
| “ Hacked to pieces,” rejoined Stuart, in a man 
ner suited to the brevity of his reply. 

** Your name, I believe, is Frank Stuart ?”’ 

‘* T have no reason to deny the name, thank God. 

** And, thank God, I have reason to bless and ho 
nour it,” exclaimed the Governor, advancing and 
grasping Frank’s hand heartily.—‘‘ What metal did 
you deem me of, my noble friend, that I should fox 
get such favours as you conferred on me, in the per 
sons of my wife and mother.”’ 

*““T have known greater favours than those fo: 
gotten,” said Frank, and the sudden illumination of 
his pale face, showed how deeply he felt what he 
uttered. 

** Say you so!’ exclaimed the Governor, witl 
good-humoured warmth; “ well, but that I am to 
poor to pay my own debts to you, I should count it 
a pleasure to assume those of all my species—but 
heaven grant, my friend, that you do not allude t 
‘my wife and mother. I blamed them much for not 
bringing you on shore with them—but my mother is 
somewhat over punctilious, and my wife, poor soul ' 
her nerves were so shattered by that sea-fight, that 
she is but now herself again. On my word, so fa: 
‘from wanting gratitude to you, she never hears aii 
allusion to you without tears, the language women 
deal in when words are too cold for them. But 
come,”’ concluded the Governor, for he found that 
all his efforts did but add to Stuart’s evident distress 
** come follow me to the drawing room, the ladies 
will themselves convince you how impatient they 
have been to welcome you.,”’ 

** Are they apprised,” asked Stuart, still hesita 
ting, and holding back, ‘‘ whom they are to see?’ 

‘“* That are they—my mother is as much delighted 
as if his majesty were in waiting, and my wife i 
yweeping with joy.” 

** Perhaps,”’ said Stuart, still hesitating, “ shi 
would rather not see me now.” 

** Nonsense, my good friend, come along. It i 
not for a brave fellow like you to shrink from a fev 
friendly tears from a woman's eye.”’ 

Nothing more could be urged, and Stuart follow 
ed Governor Liston to the presence of the ladies 
Lady Strangford rose and offered him her hand wit): 
the most condescending kindness. Mrs. Liston 
rose too, but did not advance, till her husband said 
** come Selina, speak your welcome to our benefac 
;tor—he may iisinterpret this expression of you 
feelings.” 

*« Oh, no,” she said, now advancing eagerly, al 
fixing her eye on Stuart, while her cheeks, neck 
and brow, were suffused with crimson, “ Oh, n 
Captain Stuart knows how deeply I must feel bene 
fits, which none but he that bestowed them could 


forget or undervalue.” 

“It was a rule my mother taught me,” replic: 
Frank with bluntness, sofiened however by a suc 
den gleam of pleasure, “that givers should net have 
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better memories than receivers.” There was ‘a|| unfolded my history to him. My father was incens- 
meaning in his honest phrase hidden from two of his | ed at what he called my folly—he treated me harsh- 
auditors, but quite intelligible to her for whom it ly—I was subdued, and our contest ended in my so- 


was designed, and to our readers, who have doubt- | lemnly swearing never to divulge the secret, on the, 


less already anticipated that the honourable Mrs.) preservation of which he fancied the honour of his 
Liston was none other than the fugitive Perdita. A) proud name to depend.” 
sudden change of colour showed that she felt acute-| “ Thank God,” then exclaimed Frank, with a 
ly Stuart’s keen, though veiled reproach. | burst of honest feeling, “ It was not your pride, curs- 
“ A benefit,” she replied, still speaking in a dou- ed pride, and I may still think on Perdita as a true, 
ble sense, ‘‘such as I have received from you, Cap- | tender-hearted girl; it was a pleasant spot in my 
tain Stuart, may be too deeply felt to be acknow- | memory,”’ he continued, dashing away a tear, “ and 
ledged by words—now heaven has given us the op- I hated to have it crossed with a black line.” 
portunity of deeds, and you shall find that my grati-| Mrs. Liston improved all that remained of her mo- 


tude is only inferior to your merit.”’ Stuart was more | ther’s absence in detailing particulars, not necessa- | 


accustomed to embody his feelings in action than) ry to relate, by which it appeared that notwithstand- 
speech, and he remained silent. He felt as if he | ing she had dispensed with the article of love in her 
were the sport ofa dream, when he looked on the | marriage, (we claim mercy of our fair young rea- 
transformed Perdita. He knew not why, but in- /ders,) her husband’s virtue and indulgence had ma- 
vested as she now was, with all the power of wealth tured a sentiment of affection, if not as romantic, 
and the elegance of fashion, he felt not half the awe yet quite as safe and enduring as youthful passion. 
of her, as when in her helplessness and dependance,||She assured Stuart that she regarded him as the 
‘he had fenced her round with many a spell,’’|| means of all her happmess. ‘Not a day passes,” 
wrought by youthful and chivalric feeling. | she said, raising her beautiful eyes to heaven, “ that 
He perceived, in spite of Mrs. Liston’s efforts, I do not remember my generous deliverer, where 
that his presence was embarrassing to her, and he! lone I am permitted to speak of him.” The old 
would have taken leave, but the Governor insisted lady now rejoined them, bringing her grand-child im 
peremptorily on his remaining to dine with him, ber arms. Frank threw down his crutch, forgot his 
‘Then saying, that he had indispensible business to wounds, and permitted his full heart to flow out, in 
transact, and must be absent for half an hour, he | the caresses he lavished on his lite namesake. 
would, he said, “ leave the ladies to the free ex-| The governor redeemed Stuart’s schooner, and 
pression of their feelings.” made such representations before the admiralty 


When he was gone, Mrs. Liston said to her mo- | ©°Urt of Stuart’s merits, and of the ill-treatment he 


ther, “ I do not think your little favourite, Francis, ;had received from the commander of the frigate, 


is quite well to-day ; will you have the goodness to that the court ordered the schooner to be refitted 
look in upon him and give nurse some advice!’ The | 2%4 equipped, and permitted to procced to sea at the 
old lady went, without reluctance, as most people pleasure of Capt Stuart. He remained for several 
do to give advice, and Mrs. Liston tuned to Stuart, “@ys domesticated in the governor's family, and 
and said, “ I gave my boy your name, with a prayer | "eated by every member of it with a frank cordiality 
that God would give him your spirit. Do not, oh do suited to his temper and merits. Every look, word, 
not think me,” she continued, her lips quivering and action, of Mrs. Liston expressed to him, that his 
with emotion, “the ungrateful wretch I have ap- “singular service was engraveh on her heart. He 
peared. Iam condemned to silence by the pride of | forbore even to allude to it, and with his charac- 
another. My heart rebels, but I am bound to keep teristic magnanimity never inquired, directly, or in- 
that a secret, which my feelings prompt me to pub- directly, her family uname. He observed a timidity, 
Tish to the world.” Stuart would have spoken, but and apprehensiveness in her manner that resulted 
she anticipated him: “ Listen to me without inter- tom a consciousness that she had, however reluc- 


ruption,” she said ; “ my story is my only apology ; I 
have but briefspace to tell it in. It was love, as you | 
ence guessed, that led me to that mad voyage to 
America. I had a silly passion for a young Virginian, 
who had been sent to England for his education—he 


tantly, practised a fraud on her husband, and he said 
‘“* having felt how burdensome it was to keep a se 
cret from his commander for a short voyage, he 
thought it was quite too heavy a lading for the voy- 
age of life.” 

The demonstrations of gratitude which Stuart re- 





‘was nineteen, I fitteen, when we promised to meet on ’ 
Board the ship which conveyed me to America. | ceived from governor Liston and his family, he 
His purpose, but not his concert with me was dis- | deemed out of all proportion to his services, and be- 


covered, and he was detained in England. You img more accustomed to bestow than to receive, he 


know all the events of my enterprise. I left aletter became restless, and as soon as his schooner was 
for my father, informing him that I had determined T4¢y for sea, he announced his departure, and bade 
to abandon England ; but I gave him not the slight- his friends, farewell. He said the tears that Perdita 
est clue to my real designs ; | was an only, and as (he always called her Perdita) shed at parting, 
you may believe, a spoiled child. My mother was Were tar more precious to him than all the rich gitts 
not living, and my father hoping that I should soon |2¢ had bestowed on him. 

return, and wishing to veil my folly, gave out that) At the moment Stuart set his foot on the deck of 
he had sent me to a boarding-school on the conti- his vessel, the American colours, at the governor’s 
nent, and himself retired to Switzerland. When I! command, were hoisted. The generous sympathies 
arrived in London, I obtained his address and follow- |of the multitude were moved, and huzzas from a 
ed him. He immediately received me with appa-| thousand voices rent-the air. Governor Liston and 
rent favour, but never restored to me his confidence. his suite, and most of the merchant vessels, then in 
His heart was hardened by my childish folly, ana port, escorted the schooner out of the harbour. 
though I recounted to him all my sufferings, | never Even the stern usages of war cannot extinguish that 
drew atear from him; but when I spoke of you, sentiment in the bosom of man, implanted by God, 
and dwelt on the particulars of your goodness to me, which leads him to do homage to the brave and ge 

he would exclaim, ‘God bless the lad.’ I must be nerous foe. 

brief,” she continued, casting her eye apprehensive- | Captain Stuart continued, to the end of the war, 
ly at the door; “‘ Mr. Liston came with his mother to serve his country with unabated zeal, and, when 
to Geneva, where we resided ; he addressed me— peace was restored, the same hardy spirit that had 
my father favoured his suit, and though he is, as distinguished hit in perilous times, made him fore- 
you perceive, much older than myself, | consented most in bold adventure. 

te marry him, but not, as I told my father, till ]had, He commanded the second American trading ves 


I sel that arrived at Canton after the peace ; and this 
|, vessel, with which he sailed over half the globe, was 
} a sloop of eighty tons, little more than half the size 
| now used for the river trade. This adventure will 
‘be highly estimated by those who have been so for 
| tunate as to read the merry tale of Dolph Heibegher, 
and who remember the prudence manifested, at that 
period, by the wary Dutchman, in navigating these 
small vessels: how they were fain to shelter them- 
selves at night in the friendly harbours with which 
the river abounds, and we believe, to avoid adven- 
| turing through Haverstraw bay, or Tappan sea, in a 
| high wind. 
| When Stuart’s little sloop rode into the port of 
Canton, it was mistaken for a tender from a large 
ship, and the bold mariner was afterwards familiarly 
called by the great Hong merchants, ‘ the one mast 
captain.”’ 
| Fifty-seven years have gone by since the Hazard 
sailed from Oxford, and our hero is now enjoying, in 
|the winter of his life, the fruits of a summer of ac 
|| tivity and integrity. Time, which he has well used 
has used him gently—his hair is a little thinned and 
mottled, but is still a sufficient shelter to his honour 
able head. His eye, when he talks of the past, (all 
good old men love to talk of the past,) rekindles 
with the fire of youth; his healthful complexion 
speaks his temperance, and a double row of unim 
| paired ivory, justifies the pleasant vanity of his 
boast, that he can still show his teeth to an enemy 
Professional carelessness or generosity has left 
him little of the world’s ‘ gear,’ but he is rich—for 
he is independent of riches. He says he would re- 
commend honest dealings and an open hand, to all 
,who would lay up stores of pleasant thoughts fox 
their oldage ; and he avers—and who will gainsay 
him,—that in the silent watches of the night, the 
memory of money well bestowed, is better than a 
pocket full of guineas. He loves to recount his boy 
ish pranks, and recall his childish feelings—how he 
rattled down the chincapins on the devoted heads of 
a troop of little girls; and how he was whipped fox 
crying to go with Braddock and be a soldier! But, 
above all, he loves to dwell on some of the particu 
lars we have related, and in the sincerity of religious 
feeling, to ascribe praise to that Being, who kept his 
youth within the narrow bound of strict virtue 
I saw him last week surrounded by his grand 
children, recounting his imminent dangers and hair 
breadth ’scapes to a favourite boy, while the nimble 
fingers of rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed little girls were 
employed in making sails for a miniature ship, which 
the old man had just completed. Long may he en 
joy the talisman that recals to his imagination labour 
| without its hardship, and enterprise without its fail 
ure—and God grant gentle breezes and a clear sky 
to the close of his voyage of life! 





THE GLEANER. 





= 
!  Arappixn.—** 1 wonder how the new piece Alad 
din gets on,”’ inquired a gentleman of his friend 
“You had better send a lad in to see,’’ was the reply 
Crowinc.—A leveller perceiving two crows fly 
ing side by side, exclaimed, “ Ay, that is just as it 
should be; I hate to see one crow over another ” 
Bur_pinc.—Mr. B. happening to be present at a 
debate, where a gentleman getting up, repeated th 
words, “J build”? several times without being able 
to proceed with the thread of his argument, “ Gen 
tlemen,”’ cried Mr. B. “ the gentleman is stopped in 
his building for want of materials.” 
Apversity.—* Adversity is like the period of the 
former and of the latter rains—cold, comfortless, un 
friendly to man and to animal ; yet from thence come 
the flower and the fruit, the date, the rose, and the 
pomegranate 
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LL 

: 7 ICE || stooped to enter at the humble door, an old gentle-| tion where I could easily grasp it, and then flung my- 

SEWCCLARS ncuncnnondiniicantieeel . | man with his spectacles turned back on his forehead, } self, undressed, upon my mattrass. These arrange- 
rose from his arm chair, and bade us welcome. The | ments were scarcely completed when the door of my 

Bat ghey tet) pe sae en ‘book which he had been reading he carefully |room opened, and my uncle, followed by the totter- 
“ Of an old tale which every schoolboy knows ?” laid away upon ashelf. He thanked us for destroy- | ing frame of my aunt, supported by her staff, enter- 
= | ing the fox, one of his old enemies, and said that if) ed the apartment. “I am not ignorant, my dear boy,” 
Caledonia County, Vt. 1826 | he could see as well as he once could, he would have | said my uncle, “ of your determination. I see it in 
My pEAR FRIEND MonticoLta—You cannot have | saved us the trouble. We learned that he was dis- the preparations you have made and the unwonted 
forgotten our mutual friend Ray? He visited me @ tant five miles from the nearest habitation. In the) secrecy you have employed. There is nothing left, 
short time since, and weary of hastening the deaths | winter they saw no human being but their own fa-| therefore, but to assist and recommend you to the 
of ali those who employed him as a physician, he ily, for weeks ; the path being filled with so much | protection of Divine Providence. I know the diffi- 
proposed to take medicine of nature’s own com- | drifted snow that it was impassable. He remarked | culties which you are now about to encounter, and 
pounding, the fresh bracing air of our hills—in other | that from the description of rural life by poets and) have only one request tomake—that you will return 
words, that we should employ a day or two in hunt- | visionaries, we should imagine it to be a life of ease 28 soon as prudence and honour will permit. We 
ing. I accepted the proposal with pleasure, as it and contentment. But those deceivers know no- are old, and you know oursituation.” Not so with 
would lead us to those scenes which I loved most to) thing of its troubles and hardships. Theirextravagant my aunt—she continued her lamentations so long, 
admire. Can you endure another story of my wan- | feelings are wide from truth and nature. The far-| as to render the interview distressing. ‘ My dear 
derings among those mountains so often ascended by | mer is compelled to labour amid the snows of winter, | aunt,” said I, turning impatiently towards the door, 
us both, and another Revolutionary anecdote? Long) and under the burning sun of summer. He must |“ what would you have me dot—I cannot stay at 
before day-light began to appear, we had risen, and | rise before dawn, retire to rest late, and practise the | home, like a coward, while others of my age are con- 
taking our rifles, accompanied by your dog Luath, | strictest economy. Those educated in ease and ele-| tending for their rights. I know you do not wish 
turned our steps toward the mountains, without dis-| gance, if by chance they are driven to the necessity) me to desert the cause—the scorn of my country. 
turbing the two sleepers, Fanny and Cherry ; al- of delving in the earth, begin to hate the early) men. Your welfare is near my heart, and I shall re- 
though Ray affirms he saw a white curtain, partly |crowing of “ bright chanticleer,” who only rouses | turn if necessity compels me te go, as soon as the 
withdrawn, at the moment of ourdeparture. Before | the tardy husbandman to toil. “But,” he said, “ I have | contest, which I fear is approaching, will permit, 





« Vet from such times, and such plain chiefs as these, 
“What shali we frame a polish’d age to please ? 











the sun arose, and at the time when birds began to |seen much of the world, have followed the beat of | and which mus tbe short. And now, my dear 


| 


sing, we had left the narrow footpath that led to, 
some distant dwelling, and found ourselves far up. 


the drum for fifteen years, both as a private and an) aunt, dry up your tears, and prepare something 
officer, but I have never experienced so much plea- | for my expedition, for the regulars from Boston, as 





on the side of the Green Mountains. We discover- || sure as when tending my son’s flock, or even feed- 
ed a pool of transparent water in the hollow of a) ing the poultry, which has become to me and my lit- 
granite rock, into which fell a small sparkling rivulet | tle granddaughter here an habitual pleasure.”” While 
from a considerable height, and which kept it in! a blooming and interesting female, whom we disco- 
constant agitation. The large, red-coloured chrys-| vered to be his daughter-in-law, was preparing, in 
tals of feldspar appeared more vivid when seen the usual hospitable manner, something for our re- 
through the water as we stopped to drink. We treshment, | took the liberty to examine the book 
were, perhaps, the first human beings that ever) which had been so carefully laid away upon the 
drank at the place ; and the thought, that this might shelf. It was Young’s Night Thoughts, and it open- 
be the case, did not diminish the interest we felt. ed to the passage 


When the heart is chilled by unkindness, when we i 
imagine ourselves afflicted with all the “ills that 

flesh is heir to,” how often, when unexpectedly des- | 
crying some beautiful scene in nature, do we not) 
find to our own surprise, our wounded feelings sud- | 
denly calmed as if by magic! We are, at the mo-| 
ment, disposed to put a different construction on the 
conduct of those whom we supposed had injured us, 
and to feel returning kindness even for our enemies. | 
Our mental reflections did not, however, prevent us 
from attending to our corporeal anxiety for the eata- 
bles contained in our knapsacks, and even Luath’s 
imploring look did not pass unnoticed or unreward-) 
ed. Fortune, however, did not favour us this day, | 
and we saw but one deer, that bounded away over! 
the hills, where ittwas hopeless to pursue. As we. 
ascended we were greatly impeded by spruce and | 














As when a traveller, a long day Pe. 

At night's approach, content with the next cot, | 
There ruminates awhile bis labour lost; 

Then chants bis sonnet to deceive the time, | 
’Till the due season calls bim to repose : 

Thus I, long travelled in the ways of men, 
Warn'd by the languor of life’s evening ray, 

At length have hous’d me in this humble shed. 





The book was faded and wom, and had evidently 


shy asat first, pressed close to my side and whispered | 
“ Grandpa knows the whole of that book by heart—| 
every word of it—but I don’t like it so well as my 
own.” She then opened a small paper trunk, and! 
brought to me some of Miss Edgeworth’s and Mrs. | 
Sherwood’s Tales. I was surprised, and thought 
that the authors would be gratified if they knew, that 
their excellent and entertaining works were found, 
even in the most remote settlements of this western | 


| we hear, are preparing to make us a visit.” 


| It was a great relief to the kind old lady to employ 
| herself in the melancholy task of arranging the con- 
|tents of my knapsack. At length they retired and 

left me to repose. Day-light had not yet dawned, 
when I again laid down on my mattrass. Scarcely, 
however, had my eyes closed, when I distinctly 
| heard, though at a great distance, the rapid approach 
ofa horseman. I instantly rose, and opening the 
| door, looked out upon the street. The sky was with- 
out a cloud, and the stars were glittering in all theix 
,brightness. The stillness of the night made the 
|noise of the approaching horseman more distinctly 
heard. It was evident that the rider was in great 
‘haste, from the rapidity with which the sound ap- 
|proached. In a few moments the distant and hea- 
| vy report of a cannon was heard, followed by two 


| 


been much read. The little girl, now not quite so) others in quick succession. This I knew was the 


\signal of approaching danger, and therefore armed 
myself immediately. Ere this task was completed 
the horseman approached, and calling me by name, 
in the well-known voice of Major ——, “ The re- 
gulars are advancing to Concord. Arm yourself im- 
mediately, and proceed to the Cross Roads. Iam in 
haste, and have ten miles to ride. We may have warm 
work, but I trust in the blessing of God, and do not 
fear the face of clay.” He instantly rode away 


hemlock, which though stinted and dwarfish, are as_ world. The old gentleman, as he returned from at- with impetuosity, rousing all whom he hoped or be- 
aged as their more stately brethren in the vallies.| tending to his flock, seated himself near the door) jieyed would join our standard. I will candidly 
Soon after we began to descend, we beheld, to our! from which could be seen, through a narrow gorge, | confess that at this time I felt a little of the cannou 
great astonishment, in a glen almost immediately be- | the only loop-hole of the glen, the country below | fever. We were, perhaps, about to engage in a 
neath us, aneat and comfortable farm-house. How) and the blue hills beyond the lake, and began the) bloody and unequal conflict with veterans whose 


it was possible for any person to live, so high up the, following narrative. 


mountain, seemed to us matter of surprise, especial- ! 
ly, when abundance of cheap and more fertile land 
can be procured in other parts of the country. We 
fortunately shot a fox who was about commencing 
an attack upon the poultry in a field adjoining the 
house, and we thought the circumstance might be the 
means of our introduction to the inmates of the cot- 
tage. The farm contained perhaps two hundred 
acres, a great proportion of which had been well 
fenced with stone wall. The principal product was 
grass, Which they say is sweeter and more nourishing 
here on the hills. There was a large drove of cat- 
tle on the more level part, and we discovered a fine 
flock of sheep at rest on a rocky pinnacle relieved 
against the clear bluesky. At the door of the cot- 
tage we saw a little rosy-cheeked girl, who, after re-_ 
connoitering us, immediately disappeared. As we) 


** It was late in an evening of April, 1775, when] 


discipline and valour were undoubted. How, then, 
would a few poorly armed, and still more poorly dis 





returned to my uncle’s house from our public meet-| ciplined husbandmen, contend with them? But I 
ing. 1 felt like a guilty person, and cautiously stole | found that reflection brought no good, and I burried 
into my room, by a back door. I dreaded to inform as if escaping from my own thoughts to the place ot 
my uncle and aunt that I had joined the rebels, or rendezvous. Many had already assembled at the 
in other words, enlisted among the ‘ minute-men.’| Cross Roads, each armed as suited his means or fan 
I was the third son of a poor man who had given me cy. AsI met and shook hands with my young ac 
to my uncle, and I had, at the time before mention-| quaintances my confidence revived. Day soon ap 
ed, been residing with him a number of years. He, peared, and our officers, after considerable consulta 


‘hadno child, and I was to himas an only son. Al- | tion, called the assembly to order, for drums we had 


though he was a farmer, my uncle was regarded in! none, and directed us to “ fall into line.” We com 

those days as a very wealthy man. He had large’ menced our march with an “Indian trot,” a gait 
sums of money at interest, and several valuable farms. | about as graceful as the “ racking” ofa horse. On 
I dreaded the time when it would be necessary to) our way to Concord we were joined by several other 
inform them of my determination. I carefully and | small parties. It was an interesting sight to witness 


silently unslung my gun and ammunition from their || these people hastening to the scene of action, witht 


place on the wall, and laid every article in a situa-' hearts as light and spirits as buoyant as ever. To 
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_—_—_——_—_—_—_— 
some, indeed, it appeared an act of foolhardiness ; 
but in simple truth, most of us were ignorant of our 
deficiencies, and had a high opinion of our own zeal 
and prowess. Our anxiety increased every mo- 
ment as we approached the town of Concord. When 
we came in sight of the village, our numbers amount- 
ed to about three hundred, and as soon as we arriv- 
ed at the head of the main street we beheld eigh- 
teen hundred regulars on the retreat, with all that 
precision and regularity which discipline alone can 
give. They had completed the object of their ex- 
pedition. It was indeed a scene of waste and ruin, 
which served to exasperate our already irritated feel- 
ings. Houses were broken open and rifled of their 
contents, articles which could not conveniently be 
taken away were thrown out and dashed to pieces 
in the streets, and a great share of the military stores 
collected there had been destroyed. E:ven the fea- 
thers, from the beds which had been torn open, were 
flying in the streets. As yet we knew not that blood 
had been shed, and our commander directed us to 
advance, reserving our fire. The regulars, after re- 
crossing the bridge, took up the planks and heaped 
them up on the opposite side. They then displayed 
columns, and as we advanced near to the bridge, fired 
a volley. The fire was fatal only to a captain and) 
aprivate. We returned the volley with double in- 
terest. It was fortunate that we had reserved our 
fire, not knowing that some of our countrymen had) 
been already slain—it gave us confidence, and ena- | 
bled us to take sure and deadly aim. I immediate- || 
ly ran forward on one of the string pieces to the 
bridge, and with the assistance of others, replaced a 
part of the planks, and our party soon passed over 
the stream. In a short time the British were in full 
retreat, and we were at their heels. Different par- 








Bridewell, City of New-York. I was well acquaint- arrived among the Hessians, and not understanding 
ed with Mr. Loring, a tory from Massachusetts, who | one another, we were detained and conducted to 
had the appointment of Commissary General of pri- | the officer of the guard in a miserable condition 

soners. He sometimes permitted me to pass from After examination we were conducted on the fol- 
my prison into the city, and I once so far took ad- || lowing day back to the city of New-York. To pre- 
vantage of his kindness as to endeavour to effect my | vent our escape we were confined in the dungeon 
escape. Being ofsmall stature, I could, when dress-| under the then new City Hall, with ruffles, as we 
ed like one, pass for a woman. I procured a gown, [termed the handcuffs, on our wrists—one foot chain- 
bonnet, and a muffler, to hide my face as much as |ed to an iron ring on the floor—the other clogged by 
possible from observation. Attired in this dress, \@ weight, so that we could only move in a circle 

I crossed East River in the ferry-boat to Long) A small grated window afforded a glimmering of 
Island. But their old-fashioned high-heeled shoes | light. 

were so painful to me in walking, that after stumb-|| We were frequently visited by the British non. 
ling along for a considerable distance, I determined || commissioned officers, who offered and urged upon 


at the first convenient opportunity to change my 
dress and put on my own proper habiliments. Those 
who passed by me stared and laughed at my ridicu- 
lous appearance. The boys followed, hooting and 
shouting “there goes a drunken woman.” My si- 
tuation was indeed ludicrous. The attempt was 
foolhardy, as the whole island was in possession of 
the British, and it would be impossible for me, with- 
out acquaintances and friends, to escape to the main 
land, or to avoid detection. I had, however, but a 
short time to reflect on my situation, for as I des- 
cended a knoll I unexpectedly met Mr. Loring and 
also Mr. Hicks, formerly his Majesty’s printer at 
Cambridge, Mass. who both almost instantly knew 
me. They were accompanied by a British officer. 
All laughed heartily at my ridiculous appearance, 
anc after tuming me round and round, examining 
my ill-sorted dress with great glee and satisfaction, 
they inquired what was the object of my expedi- 
tion. It was in vain to deny my intention to es- 
cape and join my countrymen. They said that I 
was surrounded by the British troops, but if the gen- 
tle lady would return with them to New-York they 











ties of the Provincials , whose numbers continually | would provide her with suitable lodgings. Or if I 
increased, were crossing over the knolls in every di-| pleased to have a husband, a thing easy to effect 
rection, and occupying some secure position from | with my present enchanting appearance, notwith- 
whence they could take surer aim at the regulars, | standing a stray whisker from under my muffler, they 
who were retreating by the main road. In those | would promise me one to match in every particu- 
days our roads were made according to the conve- Jar. To escape then I knew was impossible, and 1) 
nience of each new settler. Nothing was straight or|| trailed after them back to the city, mortified at the | 
rectangular about them. They resembled sheep- jl] success of my expedition, and the subject of con- | 
paths in their sinuosities. It often happened that) stant mirth to them as they looked back upon my 
a party of twenty or thirty regulars would attempt) woful visage, as it poked from under the bonnet set 
to dislodge us from some advantageous position we | awry on my head. 


| 


| 


| reply. 


us a crown each to drink his Majesty’s health, seven 
guineas bounty if we would enlist for three years in 

to his Majesty’s service, unless sooner discharged, or 
if we enlisted for during the war we should have 
one hundred acres of confiscated rebel lands in 
addition. We constantly and scornfully rejected 
their proposals. At one timea field officer came and 
made us similar proposals, in the most insinuating 
manner. One of my comrades, desirous to escape 
from his miserable confinement, was about to sign 
the paper which was placed before him. I watched 
him with indescribable emotion as he raised the 
pen; but, for the honour of my countryman, he dash- 
ed it to the floor, saying, with some indignation— 
“« There is your vile paper as clean as I received it.”’ 


‘It being then my turn, I asked the officer ‘ if 1 could 


make choice of the ove hundred acres of land so li- 
berally promised.’ 

“Oh! certainly—from any of the confiscated 
rebel lands.” 

“If I were about to enlist, I should make choice 
of one hundred acres around General Washington’s 
former head quarters at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
belonging to Col. Vassall. 

‘Oh ! no doubt you can obtain them, and under 
these conditions you may enlist.” 

“Stop! Stop! Sir—they are not yet in your pos 
session, and you may probably dance to the tune of 
another Bunker Hill fight before you get there.” 

He turned testily on his heel, and left us without 
On the ensuing day, which was the sixth of 
our confinement, a very fine looking middie-aged 
officer, appearing from his dress to be of high rank, 


|| came into our dungeon, and in a few words made us 





had selected by the side of the road, where the con- 
test was sure to be sanguinary; most frequently 
they returned to their main body discomfited, or 
gained no permanent advantage. Major Pitcairn 
had the ruffle button on his waistcoat shot away; I 
myself shivered the feather in his hat, and he was 
obliged to dismount and mingle with the soldiers, to 
screen himself from the imminent danger in which 
he was placed as a conspicuous officer. ‘‘ By Hea- 
ven,’ said he, “ there is not a stump or stone but what 
there is a working frock behind it. Look, Capt. 
Green, that fellow is aiming at us.” As he spoke 
one of our party shot a soldier dead at his feet. 

The particulars of Lexington battle are well! 
known. From that day I became a soldier. I en-| 
listed for one year, and afterwards for during the 
war. Some persons practised on the good nature 
of my uncle and aunt, during my absence, and they | 
obtained that portion which was undoubtedly in- 
tended for myself. At the conclusion of peace, | 
therefore, having no one to care for but myself, I/) 
continued in the army until I had served fifteen, 
years. | 

I will not fatigue you with the description of the |! 
various scenes through which I passed. I will on-/ 
ly now relate some adventures that followed my, 
capture at Fort Washington. Myself and two thou-)| 
sand six hundred and thirty-two others, not includ- 
ing officers, under Col. Magaw, were there made pri- | 
Seners. I was confined, with many others, in New i 


| 








| 
i! 
i} 


I was not suffered again to go at large. 

New Bridewell, my prison, was surrounded by a. 
high wall, or pickets My room was in the second 
story, and there belonged to it neither window nor 
grates. Winter was approaching, and the cold and 
extreme scantiness of our provisions rendered us 
miserable and unhealthy. Every morning we heard 
the horrid cry “‘ Turn out your dead,” almost always 
the signal for the departure of some of our comrades 
tothegrave. It was a cold, dark, and stormy night 
when I made my second attempt to escape. The 
rain and snow together came blinding down in great 
abundance, accompanied by a high wind. My three | 
remaining comrades let me down from the window, 
and I stood leaning against the prison wall, waiting 
for some one to pass the sentinel at the gate. This | 
opportunity soon presented itself. A man was) 
challenged by the sentinel, when Iran, and placing 
my ear close to the high fence that surrounded our 
prison, heard the stranger give the watchword, 
“ York,” carelessly aloud, and over the point of the 
sentinel’s bayonet, I returned unperceived to my sta- 
tion below the window, and giving the preconcerted 














i] 


|| proposals for enlistment. 


We replied—*‘ that if we 
should die in consequence of their cruel treatment 
we would never enlist into the British service !’ He 
left us immediately, and returning in a short time 
with asmith, our ruffles were knocked cff, and we 
were ordered to our former place of confinement 
I heard the last mentioned officer say to another as 
we passed by him at the door of the prison, ‘‘ By Hea- 
ven, Sir Henry, I am pleased with the resolution of 
these boys, and I hate a turn-coat as I do the D——.”” 

It was with far different feelings that I surveyed 
my melancholy prison in seventeen hundred and 
eighty-three, when the British evacuated the City of 
New-York. I then held a commission. We march- 
ed into the City with four pieces of Artillery, and 
immediately in our rear were al) the drums and fifes 
of an Infantry Regiment. But the shouts of the 
multitude which surrounded and almost overwhelm- 
ed us were so loud and repeated that we could not 
hear our own music. Indeed, the crush was so 
great we could with difficulty proceed. The day 
was remarkably serene, and the national flag was 
unfurled at almost every house that we passed. 


The ladies appeared in the windows and balconies, 
waving their white handkerchiefs to welcome our 
return. In the Park we fired thirteen guns for the 
several states, and the roar was answered by 
jthe shouts of the multitude. Thore is nothing so 
sublime as the shouts of a countless assembly of free 
people, when engaged in an undivided cause. My spi- 


signal to my comrades, they descended safely into 
the area in front. With this watchword, so fortu- 
nately obtained, we not only passed the sentinel at 
the gate unsuspected, but all the British sentinels 
who challenged us. How long we travelled in sus- 
pence I cannot recollect, as it was very dark, and we 
were somewhat bewildered. We soon, however, 
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rits were exhilarated, and I felt, at that time, compen- { respecting the female form, which our author adopts | blacks keep to nature—the ladies of England chose 
sated for seven years’ dangerous service. When we from an old Frenchwriter, Felibien. Entretiens,vol. ii. | to be shaped by the stay-maker ! 

arrived at the Battery we found that the British, The Head should be well rounded, and look ra-| 3. Expression, according to our author, appears 
previous to their retreat, had cut down the cord to. ther inclining to small than large. ichiefly in the face and the attitudes of the head, 
the flag-staff, and oiled the staff itself so that it was | The Forehead white, smooth, and open; (not with || though other parts of the body, on some occasions, 
impossible to climb it. We nailed on, however, short’ the hair growing down too deep upon it ;) neither | ™4y become expressive. Philosophers may disputc 
pieces of board, and ‘twas I who ascended and first flat nor prominent, but like the head, well rounded ; //as much as they please about the seat of the soul, 
displayed the star-spangled banner, I hope never and rather small in proportion than large. | but, wherever it resides, it speaks in the eyes. He 
again to be lowered by an cnemy, which we then) The Huir, either bright black, or brown ; not thin, | adventures upon a wide field of discussion, upon the 
saluted with thirteen guns.”” Gavrove CaMEKoN. | put full and waving ; and if it falls in moderate curls, | P@88ions that add to or diminish beauty, which Pop¢ 

7 “== the better. The black is particularly useful for set- | 44S enumerated in two lines— 








REPOSITORY. | ting off the whiteness of the neck and skin. I SS 2S Se a: 
i i — | The yes, black, chesnut, or blue; clear, bright, | 7), : tee 
: : H : ; , e three first give an additional lustre to a fine 
From the Galaxy and lively ; and rather large in proportion than small. dean. an the lather Gesow eves to pleco cheud 
INGREDIENTS OF BEAUTY. | The Eyebrows, well divided, rather full than thin ; | : 6 y 


There are exceptions, however, to this arrangement. 
| Excessive Joy may be too boisterous to be pleasing. 
jand a degree of Grief, in some faces, may be ex- 

tremely beautiful. The finest union of passions, 
that our Sir Harry had ever witnessed, consisted o{ 
,;a mixture of Modesty, Sensibility, and Sweetness ; 
his chief rule of the beauty of the passions is Mode- 


An old work entitled ‘‘ Fugitive Pieces by several semi-circular, and broader in the middle than at the 
authors,” caught our eye at an auction last week, and ends ; of a neat turn, but not formal. 
it was made ours by a wink at the auctioneer,and a The Cheeks should not be wide; should have a| 
draft upon the pocket amounting to seventy cents, degree of plumpness, with the red and white finely 
federal money. On looking over our purchase, we blended together ; and should look firm and soft. | 
found it to contain, among many other venerable | The Ear should be rather small than large ; well 
antiquities, a Dialogue on Beauty, by Sir Harry folded, and with an agreeable tinge of red. i vation: and the part in which they appear most 
Beaumont. Some account of this Tract will doubt- The Nose should be placed so as to divide the face | strongly is the eyes. “It is there that Love holds 
less receive attention from a portion of our readers, | into two equal parts ; should be of a moderate size, all his tenderest language : it is there that Virtue 
who may be supposed to regard the subject with straight, and well squared ; though sometimes alittle | commands, Modesty charms, Joy enlivens, Sorrow 
other feelings than those of indifference. rising in the nose, which is just perceivable, may engages, and Inclination fires the hearts of the be 

The noble author says he “ is apt to think every | give a very graceful look to it. jholders: it is there that even fear, and anger, and 
thing belonging to beauty—real personal beauty— | The Mouth should be small, and the lips not of | confusion, can be charming. But all these, to be 
would fall under one or other of these four following equal thickness : they should be well tured, small charming, must be kept within their due bounds and 
heads, viz. Colour, Form, Expression, Grace ;’’ the | rather than gross; soft, even to the eye, and with a limits ; for too sullen an appearance of Virtue, a 
two former of which he looks upon as the body, and living red in them. A truly pretty mouth is like a) yiojent and prostitute swell of Passion, a rustic a 


the two latter @s the sow! of beauty. And of these rosebud that is beginning to blow. | overwhelming Modesty, a deep Sadness, or too wiki 

he treats in their order. The Teeth should be middle-sized, white, well) sng impetuous a Joy, become all either oppressive 
1. Colour, though it be the lowest constituent of ranged, and even. I or disagreeable.” 

beauty, is the most striking, for this very obvious) The Chin, of a moderate size; white, soft, and | 4. Grace, the last finishing and noblest part of 

reason, that every body can see and very few can judge. agreeably rounded. beauty, which every body speaks of as a thing inex- 


The most beautiful colour that ever was imagined,| The Neck should be white, straight, and of a soft, | plicable, is acknowledged by our author to be unde 
is fine red, intermixed and incorporated with white, easy, and flexible make, rather long than short; less! finable. It depends often on little incidents in the 
and diffused in due proportions throughout the body. above, and increasing gently toward the shoulders : face; in action it consists more in the manner ot 
The reason assigned by Sir Harry why these colours the whiteness and delicacy of its skin should be con- | doing a thing than in the thing itself ; it is perpetu 
please so much, is, not so much their general liveli- tinued, or rather go on improving, to the bosom. | ally varying its appearances ; while you look upon 
ness when blended together, as from the idea they'| The Skin, in general, should be white, properly, one, it steals from under the eye of the observe: 
carry with them of good health, without which beauty tinged with red; with an apparent softness, and a! 41.4 is succeeded by another that flits away as soon 
grows languid and disgusting. “ You would laugh look of thriving health in it. aad ah imperceptibly. Its dwelling-place is about 
out, perhaps, (says our author,) if I were to tell you, The Shoulders should be white, gently spread, and | 6 mouth, though at times it may visit every fea 
that the same thing which makes a fine evening, with a much softer appearance of strength than in| t.+e and limb of the body. It is “a certain deli 


! 


makes a fine face; and yet this is true. It is the those of men. | ciousness that lives about the mouth, in something 
fine red clouds, intermixed with white, and some- The Arm should be white, round, firm, and soft ; not quite enongh to be called a smile, but rather an 


times darker ones, with the azure bottom appearing and more particularly so from the elbow to the hands. approach toward one, which varies gently about the 
here and there between them, which delights the | The Hand should unite insensibly with the arm ;ji,,.. there, like a little fluttering Cupid, and some 
eye, and gives such serene pleasure to the heart.’’) just as it does in the statue of the Venus of Medici. tines discovers a little dimple, that after just light 
So all the beautiful faces, he resolves into a proper ; They should be long, and delicate, and even the ening upon you, disappears, and appears again by 
variation of flesh-colour and red, with the clear blue- joints and nervous parts of them should be without 1, > Tere is a Grace of Attitude belonging to th: 
ness of the veins, pleasingly intermixed about the either any hardness or dryness. position of each part, as well as to the carriage o! 
temples, and going off of the cheeks, and set off by| The Fingers should be fine, long, round, and soft; 1,4 whole body, but it belongs more particularly 
the shades of full eyebrows. There is one other small, and lessening towards the tips of them ; and the head, as may be seen in the works of the most ce 
thing which the authoy mentions under the head of the Nails long, rounded at the ends, and pellucid. | brated painters. There are two very distinct sorts 
colour, with some doubt whether it should not more | The Feet, finely turned, white, and little. of Grace—the majestic and the fumiliar—the forme: 
properly belong to Expression—that Magdalen-look! The Bust, and the remaining part of the body, belonging chiefly to very fine women, and the latte: 
in some fine faces after weeping—that luminousness should be like the Venus de Medici. to very pretty ones—illustrated in the personages o! 
that appears in some eyes, and that fluid fire, or) Our author has some very pertinent remarks upon’ Wisdom and Pleasure, in the Choice of Hercules- 
glistening in others. the practice of disfiguring a fine form by an uncouth | Sacienthts it sath mitt Milionsiah Geen thie tines 

2. Form, according to our author, takes in the dress. He was acquainted witha lady, who had an This striking sacred Awe, that softer winaing Lov 
turn of each part, as well as the symmetry of the exquisitely made head and neck, and who never And in Milton’s description of Adam and Eve 
whole body—not only the posture of the person, but. knew any thing of the matter, till he happened one Ser Conteeaplation bn, ont Weloan, farmed, 
the position of each part; the turning of the neck, morning to surprize her at her toilet, before she had For Softness she, and each attractive Grace 
the extending of the hand, the placing of a foot, and. deformed herself by putting on her heac-clothes ; Two things in particular, hold universally in rela 
so on, to the minutest particulars ; and this proposi- | and this affords him an opportunity of animadverting | tion to Grace. First, there is no grace without m 
tion is illustrated by an account of a Roman, a can- | with proper indignation upon the absurd practice, tion; second, there can be no grace with imprc 
didate for a prize at some of the public games, who then in vogue, of ladies wearing an immense circling priety. Grace, like poetry, must be born with a 
was much adimived by all the spectators at his first hoop below the waist, and the vast wad of linen that) person, and is never, wholly, to be acquired by art 
appearance ; but when he flung off his robes, and they carried upon their heads. He had heard a very After descanting pretty largely on these four prin 
discovered the beauty of each particular limb, his nice critic in beauty say, that he was never acquaint- cipal ingredients of beauty, the author presents a 
shape was so superior, that it quite extinguished the ed with any woman in England that was not, in variety of amusing anecdotes, opinions, and sayings 
beauties they had before so much admired in his face. some degree, crooked; and he had heard another, to illustrate and enforce his doctrines. These, ii 
For the satisfaction of those who would learn what gentleman, who had been in Africa and the Indies, our fair readers should not banish us entirely fron 
makes the beauty of each part of the human body, assert, that he never saw any black woman that was their Grace for this humble attempt, may furnist 
we transcribe the following catalogue of particulars crooked, The reason, he thinks, is apparent—the' matter for another “leading article.’ 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 








Modern Chivairy.—Those of our readers who have not 
yet perused the commencement of this interesting tale, have 
arich mental treat before them; it is eoneluded in the pre- 
sent number of our paper. 





A good Pudding.—The Trenton Emporium has the follow- 


ing, which has been copied into almost every paper in the 


|| greatest. In private life Talma was amiable, unassuming, 
| and respectable. His observations on men and manners had 
| been extensive, and his remarks singulariy shrewd. On ge- 
| neral subjects he was well-informed, and with ail the learning 
| of his profession perfectly familiar, For that profession he 

entertained an intense and endearing love. Up to his latest 
|| illness he was constantly studying to improve himself and ad- 
vance his art. The gratitude of his brother actors was elo- 
quently expressed by his successor, Lafon, over the grave of 
their departed leader. Talma’s death was marked with the 

! ss of philosophy and the resignation of religion. His 





country: “No sensible man ever thought a iful wife 
half so valuable as one who could make a good pudding.” 
We do not think with vur friend at Trenton ; there are many 
women who make * good paddings,” and the worst wives in 
the world; there are also women who make “ good pud- 
dings,”’ and are fit for nothing else. Does a woman's being 
beautiful prevent her making a “ good pudding?” and if it 
did, who would not prefer going without his pudding to hav- 
ing an ugly wife? Mr Potts is in error when he supposes 
that a wise man thinks more of his “* pudding” than he does 
of the beauty of his wife. Don’t you think so, ladies? 





Hear him !—“ Ob, that we should live to be called * the 
Noah of Boston!’ Judge of Israel, how terrible art thou in 
thy name" The foregoing is from the pen of the amiable 
and good-natured Mr. Buckingham! He says we have paid 
him an * outrageous compliment,” by comparing him to the 
editor of the Enquirer! Excessive modesty! In Boston 
Mr. Buckingham is thought to be a second Daniel—in New- 
York Mr. Noah is regarded as Daniel himself; therefore, ve- 
rily we say unto the editor of the Galaxy, Tnov art “ the 
Noah of Boston.” 


' 
funeral, from the description ix the journals, must have been 
|| a noble and affecting spectacle. Without rank, or fortune, or 
connexions— with no endowment but his genius, and no sta 
tion except that to which his genius had advanced him, his 
remains were followed to the grave by every member of the 
profession—by all the literature and much of the distinction 
of Paris—merchants, lawyers, officers, deputies, peers, and 
a train of more than 10,000 mourning citizens. The spacious 
and superb cemetery of Pere le Chaise was crowded in the ex 
| treme, and the body was committed to the tomb amidst the 
panegyrics of those who had known, admired, and loved him. 
Perhaps of all the triamphs he had ever gained, the greatest 
and most honourable was this universal twibute to his memo- 
ry and fame. 
“ These hasty remarks cannot be better terminated than 
with the following passage from an article by Mons. Jouy, 
(the dramatic and political writer.) 


| * Palma. the representative of so many great men, was | 
' familiarly admitted to the society of Napoleon, who bad ap- | 


|| pointed him premier Lecturer. This gave him the entree to 
the palace, and originated the belief that Talma was the in- 


Taima.—From the Enquirer of Tuesday we extract the| structor of Bonaparte in gesture and declamation. On the 
following remarks on Talma: ‘“‘ The decease of Talma ap- contrary, it was the actor who took lessons in his art from the 


pears to have excited a lively feeling of regret throughout monarch—studying the hero from nature—imitating his posi- | 


France. The French are an enthusiastic people, and they | tions, his gestures, and the force and promptitude of his 
cannot witness, without the deepest sorrow, the death of one speech. From studies of this kind Talma came upon the 


from whose talents they have derived so much instruction and scene, to unfold the secrets he had learned in the palace. | 


delight, and with whose memory so many of their most po- | Talma has repeated to me, and to those who like me owe so 
etical and refined associations are connected. Journals of ali ™uch to the prodigies of his art, that it was Napoleon him- 
politics, and partisans of all sects, forgot, for a moment, their seli who taught him many of the dramatic mysteries of the 





prejudice and their enmity, to weep for his loss. 
said of Garrick, * his death has eclipsed the gaiety of a na-)) 
tion, and diminished the stock of harmless pieasure,’ or in! 
Jouy’s beautiful expression, ‘ another leaf has fallen from that 
laurel crown, with which, in the day of her triumph, France 
had encircled her brow.” 

* Born a Frenchman, in 1760, Talma passed the first years 
of his chiidhood in England, and caught from the performan- 
ces of Garrick the impulse of his art, and perhaps the judg- 
ment which improved it. His earliest appearance was in 
1786, but in 1791 he acted for the first time at the Theatre 
Francais—the scene of bis abiding triumphs. The merit of 
‘alma was of no ordinary cast. He was not ouly the greatest 
of ail French actors, but perhaps the greatest actor in the 
world. Ot Racine, Corneille, Shakspeare, Crebillon, &c. he 
was the inspired interpreter. His figure (as we recollect it) 
was rather manly than elegant, his eye piercing and quick, | 
countenance flexible, his voice distinct, sonorous, and of amaz- 
ing compass; and his power ot making his physical appcar- 
ance express all the emotions of the heart, was altogether un- 
exampled. In addition to this rare union of natural endow 
ments, T'alma possessed a nervous intellect, which education 
had enriched, and a judgment which taste had refined 


As Johnson Parts he recited in his presence. 
| 


“<A witness of the last moments of Taima, | can testify 
to their mildness and tranquillity. Without any sign of suf- 
fering or trouble of mind, he yielded patiently to the stern 
necessity of dying. On the morning of Thursday, at half 
past nine, Mons. Arnault and I were at his bed-side, and con- 


‘ versed with him. He spoke to us in a feeble but distinct 
voice—Mes amis—mes chers amis—me voila—rous voyez——. | 


A moment afterwards he said— Retirez vous, et je croirai que 
nous nowz reverrons encore. During the last few hours before 
his death, Talma, always calm and seli-possessed, frequently 
repeated, in an animated tone— Comme Voltaire !—owi comme 
Voliaire! 1 give these expressions as they fell from his ex- 
piring lips, without seeking to explain their meaning. At ten 
o'clock his two sons were brought tohim. When their names 
were mentioned he held out bis hand, which they kissed. 
The next hour he was no more.’ 

** As actors are excommunicated in the catholic church of 
France, T'aima was buried without any of the usual ceremo- 
nies and rituals.” 





Forget me Not.—Copies of this beautiful work have been 
received, and are fur sale at the several bookstores. We 


i] Maywood as Hamlet.—Mr. Lear, a young artist from Phi 

| ladelphia, ‘vas sketched a most striking likeness of Mr May- 

‘wood in the character of Hamlet. As the public will be 
pleased to possess so valuable a memento of their favourite, 
we cannot refrain from expressing a wish that it may be co 
pied by some skilful engraver, and sold at print-shops. 


Park Theatre.—The splendid melo-drama of Aladdin has 
been revived, with new scenery, decorations, &. We have 
often had occasion to admire the taste and liberality displayed 
in the production of entertainments of this species atthe Park 
theatre, but we certainly think that Aladdin eclipses every 
thing of the kind that has heretofore been produced. In gor- 
geous and appropriate dresses and decorations, and splendid 
and beautiful scenery, it is unequalled. ‘The gentlemen em- 
ployed in the scenic department deserve great, very great 
credit for their splendid delineations of the scenes of the 
“ orient East ;"’ and we never saw the machinery in better 
order for a first representation, Of these branches too little 
notice is in general taken, but surely they ought not to be 
forgotten, where such unqualified praise is due. Mrs. Karnes 
played the roguish Aladdin delightlully; we have seldom 
witnessed any thing more spirited, easy, and gracetul, than 
her performance, particularly her dancing and acting in the 
scene of the enchanted gardens. Mr. Jervis (who occasionally 
displays a good deal of humour in slight parts) played a dumb 
slave very naturally. Ali the play-going people ought to see 
it once ; to the junior branches we suppose it will prove pecu 
liarly attractive 

On Monday, Mr. Kean repeated his favourite character of 
Richard Il]. His acting throughout the play gave the most 
unequivocal proof of his entire recovery from hi» late severe 
indisposition. We never saw him exert himself more effec- 
tually. The tent scene, in particular, was unconrmonly fine 
| there was an impressive and midnight stillness in every word 
he uttered 


New-York Theatre.—Good, not great acting is the order of 
the day at the Bowery. Conway, though he may not asto 
nish, will always please, by his judicious and sensible manner 
of acting. Forrest continues to repeat Damon to crowded 
| and admiring houses. William Tell has been got up expressly 
to display the abilities of Mr. Forrest. We have not yet seen 
him in it, and though we do not look for the excellence of 
Macready, we expect to be much gratified by his representa- 
tion of the “ free Switzer.” 


Chatham Theatre.—Mr. Maywood performed Shylock, on 
Tuesday evening, to a full and fashionable audience, for the 
benefit of Mr. Howard. During the scene between Shylock 
and Tubal, some evil-disposed persons, in the upper boxes, 
created an alarm of fire, which threw the spectators in great 
coniusion, and stopped the performance. When order was 
restored, Mr, Wallack appeared, and briefly stated the cause 
of the disturbance. ‘The play then proceeded. Although we 
have seen Mrs. Entwistle represent Portia ‘‘ many a time and 
oft,”” we think she never appeared, on any former occasion, 
, so admirable in that character. The scene between her and 
|| Shylock was in excellent keeping, and judging from the peals 
of applause which frequently shook the house, it was evident 
that the audience were highly gratified. The interesting and 
charming Mrs. Wallack performed Narcissa in ber sweetest! 
} manner. Mr. Scott and Mr. Blake deserve much praise fe: 
| their excellent acting as Bassanio and Gratiano. Mr. Howard 
|'as the wooing Lorenzo, and Mrs. Lacomb as the gentle Jes 





** He was one of those original-minded men who are born to have only room in the present number for the following deli- | sica, sung sweetly, and performed with spirit. The splendid 


work great reforms. Whatever pursuit he might have chosen, 
he was sure to attain its summit. Kemble, who resembled 
him in many respecis, used to say of himself, ‘ If I had kept 
to the church I should have been a cardiual before this.’ | 
‘Taima had the same confidence in his energies, and his thea- ; 
trical reforms show that it was not misplaced. It is not easy | 
for a stranger to conceive the attachment which the French ! 
people have for the Stage, and their bigoted veneration for | 
ts antique usages. Talma cared to assault that veneration in 
its strongest hold, and his first appearance was the beginning 
of revolution. Betore his time, no actor had the courage to | 
dress a Roman in a Roman garb. He paid a strict attention . 
to costume, and brought to it all the result of his antiquarian } 
studies, and his acquaintance with artists. No research was 
too painfal, and no expense too great, which might give to } 
the Drama its appropriate scenery, decorations, and costume. | 
From Paris the example spread throughout Europe, and what 
Talma did for his own scene, Kembie and Schroeder did for’ 
theirs. A similar reform was effected in the style of acting. 
Abandoning the monotonous grandeur of Le Kain, he chose 
the simple and natural mapner of Garrick. Though no one 
could exceed bim in the wild outpourings of frantic excite- 
ment, yet he was not in general an impassioned actor. He 
was peculiarly the actor of thought. It has been our good , 
fortune during a course of years to see him in most of those , 
characters on which he has set the ineflaceable seal of genius, 
and we have never (in spite of Kembie and Kean) beheld 
his equal for effect. Itis a splendid tribute to the supremacy | 
of Shakspeare, that of all his performances Macbeth was the | 


cate stanzas, entitled “ The Cliffs of Dover,’’ from the muse 
of Mrs. Hemans: 


Rocks of my country! let the cloud 
Your crusted heights array ; 

Aud rise ye, like a tortress proud, 
Above the surge and spray! 


My spirit greets you as ve stand, 
Breasting the billow’s foam; 
Ob, they for ever guard the iand, 

The rever'd land of home! 


I have left sunny skies behind, 
Lighting up ciassic shrines, 

And music in the sunny wind, 
And sunshine on the vines. 


The breathings of the myrtle fowers 
Have doated o'er my way, 

fhe pilgrim’s voice at vesper hours 
Hath soothed me with its lay 


The isles of Greece, the hills of Spaiy 
The purple bilis of Rome— 

Yeo, all are glorious; yet again 
i bless thee, land of home 


For thive the Sabbath peace, my lan 
And thine the guarded bearth , 

And thine the dead, the noble band 
That makes thee boly earth. 


Their voices meet me in thy breere 
Their steps are on thy plains 

Their names, by old majestic trees, 
Are whisper'd round thy tanes 








Their blood bath mingled with the tide 
UF thine exulting sea 

Oh, be it still a joy, a pride, 
To live and dite tor the 


|, apparel of the Jew’s daughter does not accord with our ideas 
he propriety. Old Shylock was too great a miser to suffer his 
| child to spend a fortune for gaudy trappings to adorn her per 
| son, We did not admire the Launcelot of Mr. Herbert, nai 
the Antonio of our friend Phillips ;—we suppose the reason to 
| be, (for we were in an excellent humour this evening, with 
ourselves, and of course all the rest of the world,) because we 
) had seen Foote and Barnes ir these parts. Between the play 
{ and farce, Mr. Keene sung “ Wha'll be king but Charlie, 
| and “ All's well,”’ with Mr. Howard, which were received 
| with enthusiastic approbation. Then came Mr. Anderson, 
(the droll rogue,) with an arch smile, and a waggish glance 
| of the eye, and with his accustomed humour gave us “ St. 
{ Patrick was a gentleman.” This song being loudly encored, 
» Mr. A, was not backward in coming furward to sing it over 
. again—“* Och, success to him.” 
! Lafayette Theatre —The grand orienta! melo-drama of th: 
| Cateract of the Ganges, has been produced at this house io # 
} Ost magnificent manner. We neverr saw such scenery 
The field of battle by moonlight, after an engagement, tho 
lake and bridge, and the romantic retreat of Robinson, wer 
| effective and admirable pieces, but the distant view of the cit 
| of Delphi, was far more extensive and admirable. In the pri 
! cession there were upwards of one hundred supernumerasics | 
The actors appeared perfect in all their parts, and exerte:! 
themselves with much success. The Jock Robinson of Mr 
{ Burroughs was the best we ever wilnessed, This piece will 
‘ no doubt, have a profitable rua. 
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POETRY. 





LS 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
THE MUSINGS OF MEMORY. 


Mr. Morars—In the floral days of adolescent pleasare, 
when the golden star of love irradiated the hemisphere of ex- 

t , and the melodies of a joyful heart were sung to the d-|- | 
cet lyre of hope, I had a dear female friend, who united beau- 
ty of form to the magnetism of elegant accomplishments. Re- | 
membrance delights to dwell, with a melancholy tenderness, | 
on her love-cherished image, and often does busy memory | 
present it in the glass of retrospection. She was the sweetest | 
rose that ever shed its fragrance in the bowers of beauty ; the | 
pearly tear of loveliness sparkled in her impassioned eyes, | 
and her jetty-curled tresses floated in luxuriant ringlets round 
her shoulders, like the revolving mists of the vernal morning, | 
on the summit of Bin Edur.* The light of her smiles kin- | 
died rapture in my heart. Not more fair is the sun on the | 
verdant breast of Cona, when he peeps from his orient tower | 
of azure clouds, nor more welcome the dewy shower to the 
drooping lily, than the recollection of the soul-enamouring | 
valley-nymph of wave-wreathed Ertn to the sad and sorrow- | 
ful thoughts of Sylvius! My soul is troubled with anguish, | 
and my pleasures are flown: no star of joy brightens the | 
moonless midnight of my misery. The tears of wo bedew | 











my cheeks as they descend with the drops of the night on the | 
waves of the Hudson. My sighs arise with the beam of the | 
east, as it gilds the heights of Brooklyn! I must ever mourn 

the death of Anna! She faded in the opening bloom of | 
beauty, like the frost-ripped flower of Spring, ere it shed its | 
balmy sweets on the pinions of Zephyr. She was a lovely | 
tree in the garden of Flora, with all her branches waving in | 
the breeze ; but Death came like a blast of the desert, and l 
taid her green head low! Farewell, pure, benevolent spirit! 

often shall the remembrance of thy virtues and sensibility | 
come over my mind like the strains of Ossian’s song of sor- | 
row, saddening my soul with the “ joy of grief'’ Often 
shall 1 strike the barp of wo tothy fame, peerless beam of per- 

fection! Often shall its chords send forth the plaintive tones 
of mournful melody, to soothe my agonized bosom. O Anna! 
oyweet flower of sympathy! I love to think of thee. Often, 
dost thou dwell on my thought, while I sit lonely on the banks 
of Hudson; and often dost thou visit the dreams of my rest, 
cloud-throned spirit! but alas ' morning vanishes the enchant. || 
ing vision of my sleep, and the delusive blisses of my fancy ! i 
I behold the gladness of nature through the tear of grief; 
the sun on the hills of Jersey wears no omile for my eye. For 
neither the return of the morn, the music of the woods, the 
tiumming of the mountain-bee, nor the dew-gem glistening 
to the opening dawa, can ever please the breast of a lonely- 
minded Exile. I 
\} 





How lightsome was my heart and young 
When last by native Banna, | 
Love’s tuneful lyre by Hope was strung 
For beauty-blushing Anna ’ | 
When Pleasure’s sun unclouded shone 
*Un landscapes of Sylvanah; | 
But youth's deligbtful days are gone, 
While Memory sighs for Anna! 


The sun was bright with glorious ligh! | 
On leafy-lock’d Sylvanah, 

When last, a pensive, wand’ring wight, 
I left the Banks of Banna 

Since that regretful hour I've been 
On many a broad savannah, 

Where far Columbia's woods are green 
By winding Susquehannah. 





Now sorrow views, through memorv's teat’ 
Midst wilds of Louisiana, 

The lovely dim-departed years 
That passed by native Banaa; 

And sadly do I muse upon 
The landscapes of Sylvanah , 

Where beauty shone, like pleasures gone 
From cyes of blooming Anna! 





Ah me ! I sigh by Misery’s wave 
For streams of limpid Banna, 
And weep to think that in the grave, 
In silence, sleeps my Anna! 
Ab! vever more shall fondness press 
Her lips, as sweet as manna, 
Till Time, through Death's dark wilderness 
Conducts me to my Anna! 


— 


Unseen by me, bow oft the Rose 
Of dowery-robed 8; lvanah 

Ilas bloomed by streams where Zeplyr blows 
And faded, like my Anna! 

Unheard by me, the birds of spring, | 
That cheered the banks of Banna, ij 

Have often sung, and still may sing, ‘ 
Since I have lost my Anna! SYLVIUS, 








The Ossianic name eof the far-famed Hil! of Horth. } 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE SONG OF WINTER. 
I come from the caves of the frozen north, 
But over the earth ere I issue forth, 


In the pride of my strength and the power of my might, 


I bind a veil of silvery white, 

Lest the tender plants in her breast that lie, 
Concealed by my frown, should wither and die. 
My breath has a spell which the waters know, 
When they feel its chill they cease their flow ; 
And the river that rushed like a war-steed fleet, 
Is a marble bridge beneath your feet ; 

And the rill that leaped like a child at play, 
Is cold and still as a form of clay. 

I have touched the trees with my icy hand, 
And their leaves are gone like courtiers bland, 


When the storm has burst ou their patron's head, 
And the fortune, that flattered their hopes, is fied— 


And the forest is withered and sad to see, 

Like the heart that is seared by adversity. 

Ye may search the vale and the mountain high, 
There is not a flower to glad your eye ; 

Ye may enter the bower where the ivy twined, 
‘Tis sent away by the stormy wind; 


And snows are piled where the rose-tree sprung, 


And cold blasts sigh where the wild bird sung. 


And my voice resounds through the hollow sky, 


And ye shrink with fear as a foe were nigh, 
And ye gather your robes with shivering care, 
And ye breathe for spring the ardent prayer, 
But | tell ye, men of this changetul earth, 
Your noblest joys from my reign have birth. 
Go, close the door, and the shutter bar, 
Within may be peace, though without is war ; 
And heap the wood on the glowing hearth, 
And circie around in the joy of mirth, 

Such joy as the generous heart will feel, 
When it finds its own in others’ weal. 


There are smiles more dear than spring's soft ray ; 


And eyes more bright than the summer’s day ; 
And hearts more kind than autumn’s hand, 
When he pours his plenty over your land ; 


And those smiles can greet, and hearts can glow, 


While the air is storms, and the earth is snow. 
And the evening hours accompany me, 
Ihave moments tor thought, and social glee ; 
For the mazy dance where light steps tread, 
Like fairy feet o'er the cowslip’s head ; 


For the song that floats like the breath of heaven, 
When it mingles its sweets with the dews of even. 


The pestilence flies my rushing wing, 

And health to your languid world I bring ; 

I crimson your cheeks with a brighter glow, 

1 quicken your thoughts with a happier flow, 
And I nerve your souls for the proud emprise,j 
As the stars glow brightest in gelid skies. 

Ob! then with the harp of festivity, 

Ye children of freedom, welcome me- 

There are who revel in nature's bloom, 


Where the skies are light, and the winds perfume, 


Aud the year a spring—yet | go not there, 
For the sigh of the slave pollutes the air ; 
But | love to reign, where with social glee, 








The children of freedom welcome me. CORNELIA 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE SUNG. 
Harp of my heart! in earlier years, 
Ere passion burned and reason fled, 
Ere Hope's bright bow dissolved in tears. 
Aud memory sighed above the dead, 
Thou wert a joy, a bliss to me— 
The glory of the time to be. 
Then o'er thee, wrapt in dreams divine 
My youthful spirit trembling hung, 
And every joy on earth was thine, 
My heart conceived, my fancy sung ; 
And on thy shrine of budding flowers 
1 laid the fruits of my young hours. 


But evils came, and hearts grew cold, 
And the world’s blight passed o’er mine own ; 
Loved ones departed ; woes untold 


SSS 


Darkened the bloom of pleasures gone, 


And friends grew faint, and foes waxed strong— . 


Then ceased the gladness of my song. 


Yet Hope looked on my loneliness, 
The fair star of my springtide heaven, 
And one was left to cheer and bless, 
‘She rainbow of a stormy even ; 
To these I clung in grief and wo; 
But my song lost its wonted flow. 


But now, alas! (though few my years, 
And ill intents have never been mince, ) 
Hopes fade and darken into fears, 
And sorrows stain my bosom’s shrine ; 
Oh! in this world, when miseries come. 
Men !ook for guilt amid the gloom. 


In other seasons feelings high 
Held proud dominion o'er my lyre ; 
And, pure and bright as beauty’s eye, 
Gleamed to the skies Love altar-fire ; 
But stars depart, and flowers decay, 
And all our joys are such as they. 


Oh! visions of intense delight! 
Ye burst, gleam, vanish on my eye, 
And fairy fictions—faise and bright— 
Fade o’er my spirit’s darkening sky 
Farewell! my joys the world might share : 
My woes 'tis mine alone to bear. 


I would not that my grief should throw 
A shadow o’er youth's sunny hours ; 
It is enough for me to know 
That wo dwells in the purest bowers ; 
The knowledge cost my heart such pain 
'Twere death to tell it o'er again. 


The desolate despair—the dearth 
Of blighted hearts—in youth grown old— 
The stern adversities of earth— 
The spirit crushed, need not be told ; 
If such things are, let gay hearts sing 
For they will meet no second spring 


Harp of my heart! once more to the: 
My soul devotes its worship—stil! 
It clings to its idolatry, 
And lingers by the vale and rill, 
The hallowed haunts of early love— 
Oh! worse than vain Love's raptures prove . 


Harp of my heart! farewell! farewell ! 
My hands can touch thy chords no more, 
For in them sleep a magic spell, 
That thrills my bosom's deepest core 
Farewell ! our earthly woes were given 
To lead our erring hearts to heaven 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND 


And thou art gone—nnother yet ! 

Oh, when will death be satisfied ? 
How'many, late, his doom have met, 

In bloom of youth, in manhood’s pride 


Where now that form of maaly mould 
We saw a few short months ago ! 
Alas! that youthful form is cold, 
By death's relentless hand laid low 


Cold, cold, the silent earth beneath 
Now lies that heart, once blythe and gay s 
Those beaming eyes are dimm'’d in death 
No more we'll see their sparkling ray. 


Thy life was short—the op'ning flowe: 
Had scarcely seen the sun of morn 
When, withered in a luckless hour, 
It from its parent stem was torn 


But, thou art happy—free from pain 
fiast passed the dreadful bourne 
Our loss is thy eternal gain, 
For thee why should we mourn ’ 


Farewell, forever! Thou art gone 
To realms of joy and love: 

God's will on earth be ever done, 
As it is done above. A, L; 
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